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Preface 


This  series  of  monographs  on  the  processes  and  elements  of 
the  system  of  management  are  based  upon  the  lecture  notes  developed 
by  myself  and  my  colleague,  Alan  J.  Goldstein,  In  teaching  the 
Advanced  Management  Couxee  to  eight  successive  classes  of  students 
in  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology's  Graduate  Logistics  Man¬ 
agement  Program.  The  monographs,  entitled  "Establishing  Objectives 
and  Formulating  Policies,"  "The  Planning  Process, "  "The  Organising 
Process,"  "The  Directing  ftrocesa,"  "The  Controlling  Rrocess," 
"Decision  Making,”  and  "Communicating,"  are  published  by  the  School 
as  seven  separate  but  related  reporta  —  All- AFIT-SL- 1-72  through 
7-72,  respectively. 


Since  four  different  textbooks  ware  used  over  the  past  few 
years  in  teaching  the  management  course,  tha  lecture  notes  conse¬ 
quently  reflected  a  great  deal  of  tha  philosophy  and  views  of 
William  Scott  in  hia  Organisation  Theory!  £  Behavioral  Analysis  for 
Management,  of  Joseph  Massie  in  his  E^en tials  of  Management,  of 
Ralph  Currier  Davie  in  hia  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management,  and  of 
Max  Richards  and  tail  Greenlaw  in  their  Management  Decision  Making. 
Also  liberally  drawn  upon  was  material  presented  by  Richard  Johr 
son,  Fremont  Kaat,  and  Jamas  Rosenswelg  in  their  book  Tig  Theory 
and  Management  si  Systems,  and  bgr  William  Newman,  Charles  ..  tear, 
and  Warren  Kirby  in  their  text  The  Process  of  Management  i  Conoepts. 
Behgvi^r,  ftjftUqt* 

Both  A1  Goldstein  and  I  are  Indebted  to  all  these  authors,  as 
well  as  many  others,  for  the  Material  used  in  developing  these 
monographs.  And,  of  course,  all  of  us  —  management  professors, 
students,  and  practitioners  alike  —  are  indebted  to  them  for  their 
significant  contributions  to  management  thought,  philosophy,  and 

Pn.  Thus  it  ia  to  thea  that  this  aeries  of  monographs  on 
nt  is  dedicated. 


Colonel, 
lu  cation 


USAF 


J^MXS  L.  QUINN, 

Chief,  Graduate 
Division 

School  of  Systems  end  Logistics 


1972 

WTlght-ffctterson  AFB 
Ohio 
45433 
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MANAGEMENT 


THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 


Management  is  not  new.  Early  man,  for  instance* 
in  Joining  with  other  primitives  in  tribal  communes* 
needed  some  degree  of  managerial  ability  and  organi¬ 
zational  skills  to  survive  the  hostile  environment  of 
his  times*  Indeed*  throughout  recorded  history, 
management  has  always  been  essential  to  the  function¬ 
ing  of  any  purposeful  organization* 

Things  have  little  changed  today.  Man  ana  organ¬ 
ization  —  in  order  to  function,  to  develop,  and  to 
endure  in  our  complex  contemporary  environment  --  must 
depend  to  the  utmost  on  all  the  theories  and  concepts* 
tools  and  techniques,  and  applications  of  management. 
Deei.aic-» -making,  coordination  of  c.  multitude  of  acti¬ 
vities,  and  interrelating  the  people  and  the  processes 
of  management  with  the  purposed  and  goals  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  are  functions  universal  to  all  segments  of 
society  -•  past,  present,  and  future.  Management  has 
never  been  so  important  as  it  is  now  in  resolving  the 
problems  of  today  and  in  meeting  the  challenges  of 
tomorrow. 

But  what  is  management?  Many  different  defini¬ 
tions  have  been  offered (  many  new  ones  will  likely 
evolve.  The  various  definitions  depond  upon  the  ori¬ 
entation  and  basic  discipline  of  the  definer.  To  an 
economist,  for  instance*  management  is  but  one  of  the 
factors  of  production -- the  others  seing  land,  labor. 
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and  capital.  To  a  political  scientist,  on  the  other 
hand,  management  is  a  system  of  authority,  a  hierarchy 
of  command,  a  power  function  of  the  organization.  To 
the  sociologist,  it  is  a  class  and  status  system i  to 
the  psychologist,  it  is  a  system  of  pressures  inter¬ 
related  to  human  needs i  and  to  the  behavioral  scien¬ 
tist,  management  is  viewed  as  the  system  of  relation¬ 
ships  between  Individuals  within  che  organization  and 
the  environment  surrounding  the  organization.^ 

Management  theorists  thsmselves,  however,  often 
look  upon  management  simply  as  “the  function  of  getting 
things  done  through  people. “  In  fact,  John  F.  Mee, 
one  of  the  foremost  writers  on  management  thought  today, 
cites  an  early  definition  by  Frederick  Taylor,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  as  still  being  reasonably  valid 
even  now.  Taylor,  usually  considered  as  the  Father  of 
Scientific  Management,  stated  that  management  is  "know¬ 
ing  exactly  what  you  want  men  to  do,  and  then  seeing 
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that  they  do  it  in  the  bast  and  cheapest  way."  In 
Taylor's  definition  are  the  elements  of  all  later  man¬ 
agement  definitions!  First,  there  must  be  some  goal  or 
desired  result  --  an  established  and  accepted  objective 
for  achievement  by  group  effort.  Second,  some  process 
or  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  the  goal  is  required  -- 
a  process  based  on  logical  and  effective  thinking  for 
guidance  to  achieve  the  objective.  And  third,  human 
effort  oust  be  utilized  in  the  process  --human  effort, 
facilitated  by  other  resources,  to  achieve  the  objective 
which  has  been  established.  Thus,  management  might  be 
viewed  as  "The  process  of  setting  and  achieving  objec¬ 
tives  or  desired  results  in  a  given  environment  by  the 
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use  of  people  and  facilitating  resources, "  a  defini¬ 
tion  which  nay  be  expressed  by  the  staple  equation i 
"Management  ■  Objective  +  Process  +  Hunan  Effort  and 
Resources ,"3 

System  of  Maaaaement 

Management  might  be  alternatively  viewed  as  a 
system  whose  elements  are  Intricately  related  with  one 
another.  A  diagrammatic  model  which  may  be  helpful 
in  illustrating  the  relationships  between  these 
elements  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

Three  dimensions  comprise  the  cubical  model  of 
the  raanageaent  system.  Within  the  first  dimension 
are  the  management  functions  of  establishing  objec¬ 
tives,  formulating  policies,  and  making  decisions. 

In  the  second  dimension  are  the  traditional  management 
processes  of  planning,  organising,  directing,  and  con¬ 
trolling.  The  third  dimension  represents  the  bonds 
of  ooiamuaication  which  tio  together  all  the  elements 
of  the  management  system. 

Within  the  first  dimension  of  management  are  cer¬ 
tain  overlapping  functions  which  are  common  to  all  the 
other  functions  and  processes  of  management.  Any  pur¬ 
poseful  organization  must  have  clearly  established 
objectives  toward  which  i'*s  members  may  direct  their 
energies  and  efforts.  Policies  must  be  formulated  to 
provide  guidelines  or  general  parameters  within  which 
actions  may  be  taken  to  attain  these  objectives.  And, 
decision-making  is  necessary  throughout  all  the  manage¬ 
ment  processes  if  the  members  of  the  organization  are 
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THE  SYSTEM 


tc  achieve  Che  established  goals  within  the  guidelines 
prescribed  for  their  actions. 

The  second  dimension  includes  the  traditional 
processes  of  management.  The  planning  process  delin¬ 
eates  the  specific  steps  which  should  be  taken  to 
attain  the  organizational  goals  within  the  policy 
guidelines.  The  organizing  process  establishes 
structural  relationships  and  functional  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  the  tasks  required  of  the  organization  and 
its  members.  Directing  is  the  process  by  which  the 
members  of  the  organization  are  motivated  and  guided 
in  making  decisions  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
within  the  structural  design  und  policy  constraints 
of  the  organization.  And.  controlling  is  the  process 
in  which  actual  performance  is  measured  against  speci¬ 
fied  plana  and  is  redirected,  ua  necessary,  to  attain 
the  pre -established  oojectives. 

The  final  dimension  that  ties  together  all  the 
other  elements,  functions,  and  processes  of  management 
are  the  bonds  of  communication.  Without  communication, 
the  objectives  could  not  bs  established,  the  policies 
formulated,  or  the  decisions  macs.  Nor  could  the 
processes  of  planning,  organizing,  directing,  u.nd  con¬ 
trolling  be  effectively  accomplished  and  interrelated 
with  each  other  so  that  cieciscns  could  be  made  within 
policy  guidelines  to  achieve  organizational  objectives. 

Thus  if.  is  evident  that  each  of  the  elements  of 
the  three-dimensional  model  is  an  absolutely  essential 
part  of  the  management  system.  Although  each  element 
lias  been  separately  identified,  the  elements  are  all 
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dependent  upon  ana  interrel&tea  with  each  and  every 
element  in  the  management  model.  Although  artificial 
boundaries  are  drawn  between  the  dimensions  shown  in 
the  mooel  and  the  elements  illustrated  within  each 
dimension,  it  must  be  re-emphasized  that  no  boundaries 
exist  within  a  dynamic  model  of  management.  Static 
divisions  are  dissolved  and  flexible  interrelation¬ 
ships  exist  to  the  extent  that  the  cubical  design 
separating  the  dimensions  and  elements  of  management 
anouid  be  viewed,  instead „  as  a  spheroid  within  which 
all  the  parts  are  intermingled  with  one  another. 
Furthermore,  the  sphere  itself  would  have  no  defined 
boundaries,  since  it  would  be  but  a  subsystem  of  & 
larger  system  in  which  management  is  a  part  of  the 
total  environment  in  which  social,  political,  economic, 
and  technological  factors  interface  with  and  impact 
upon  all  the  elements  within  the  nanagoiaout  system. 

Nevertheless,  for  purposes  of  study,  the  various 
elements  of  the  system  u Uot  independently  and  separate¬ 
ly  considered  so  that  their  interdependence  with  one 
another  and  their  contribution  to  the  overall  syctem  of 
management  mr.y  be  more  fully  appreciated.  Thus,  to 
facilitate  understanding  cf  these  interrelationships, 
a  raicrootudy  of  each  element  must  be  made  in  order  to 
achieve  a  macroview  cf  the  r:.a ivigertent  system  as  a  whole. 

The  Procesc  of  Plcnr.iru 

The  process  of  planning  is  very  closely  related 
to  the  process  of  controlling.  Planning  looks  to  the 
futurej  controlling  checks  the  past.  The  two,  thus, 
jointly  serve  as  perspectives  for  the  manager  who  makes 
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decisions  in  the  present.  In  this  paper*  only  the 
planning  process  trill  be  addressed  i  discussion  of  the 
controlling  process  will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  a 
later  paper  in  this  series  of  Monographs. 

Although  this  approach  would  appear  to  clearly 
separate  these  two  processes*  the  close  relationship 
between  planning  and  controlling  cannot  bo  overeapha- 
slzed.  Indeed*  all  the  processes  of  management  are 
closely  mterelated*  one  with  the  other. 

p;aansaa 

What  is  the  function  of  planning?  In  its  simplest 
context*  planning  is  merely  putting  a  set  of  elements 
in  order. ^  But  this  is  only  a  static  functional  defi¬ 
nition.  Perhaps  a  more  dynamic  description  may  be 
formulated  by  relating  planning  to  tho  other  r-anagoaent 
processes.  For  instance,  objectives  and  policies  con¬ 
stitute  the  semipermanent  fraaewori;  within  which  the 
managers  of  an  organization  must  operate.  The  question 
for  the  manager  is  just  what  activities  the  organiza¬ 
tion  should  undertake  and  how  they  will  be  undertaken 
in  oraer  to  achieve  the  objectives  within  the  policy 
framework? 

The  function  of  planning*  then*  is  to  develop 
specific  plans  that  will  assist  the  Manager  in  making 
decisions  to  take  specific  and  realistic  action  in 
attaining  the  organization's  objectives  in  accordance 
with  policy  guidelines.*  Thus*  it  is  seen  that  plan¬ 
ning  is  based  on  objectives*  and  objectives  are  set  by 
using  some  sort  of  planning  process.  And*  as  policy 
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Is  a  more  detailed  way  of  expressing  or  delineating 
objectives (  so  too  is  planning  a  way  of  further  speci¬ 
fying  policy  in  a  more  detailed  manner* 

Similar  examples  could  also  be  given  to  show  how 
planning  is  closely  related  to  and  interfaces  with 
the  other  management  processes  discussed  in  this 
series  of  monographs.  For  example*  decision-making 
may  be  looKed  upon  as  the  culmination  of  the  planning 
process*  Decision-making  is  inextricably  linked  to 
planning*  since  decisions  are  necessary  at  every  stage 
of  tna  planning  process* '  Decis ion -making,  however* 
is  also  directly  related  to  all  the  management  pro¬ 
cesses*  since  decisions  are  involved  in  establishing 
objectives*  formulating  policies*  and  in  organizing* 
directing*  and  controlling  the  elements  and  activities 
of  the  organization.  Further  elaboration  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  planning  and  decision-making  will  be  wade 
later  in  this  paper  in  discussing  various  conceptual 
approaches  or  ways  to  lock  at  planning*  First*  how¬ 
ever*  some  of  the  obvious  requirements  for  planning 
will  be  considered* 

gegd  £&r. Planning 

Ours  13  a  dynamic  society*  ana  the  modem  indus¬ 
trial  environment  Is  characterized  by  increasing  change 
ana  complexity.  The  general  political*  economic* 
social*  ethical*  and  moral  philosophies  of  our  country 
and  of  many  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  have  pro¬ 
moted  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  of  change  for  the  enter¬ 
prise.  At  the  same  time*  rapidly  advancing  technology 
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has  fostered  greatly  increasing  complexity  In  the 
operations  of  ths  organization.  As  the  social,  poli¬ 
tical.  technological,  and  industrial  environments  have 
become  more  dynamic  and  complex,  business  organize- 
tlons  have  ctxse  to  recognise  that  to  grow,  even  to 
survive,  in  such  a  dynamic  climate  requires  an  ever 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  planning  as  a  means 
of  coping  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  future. 


Planning  G 


With  a  stable  environment  and  uncomplicated 
operations,  fairly  simple  planning  could  be  carried 
out  relatively  easily  with  a  short-range  viewpoint. 

But  with  a  wore  dynamic  environment  and  greater  com¬ 
plexity.  the  organization,  as  a  subsystem  within  the 
total  economic  system,  must  employ  comprehansive  plan¬ 
ning  in  order  to  adapt  to  the  changing  requirements. 
Thus,  from  a  systems  context,  planning  might  be 
broadly  defined  as  the  process  by  which  the  system 
adapts  Its  resources  to  changing  environmental  and 
internal  forces,  the  purpose  being  to  provide  an  inte¬ 
grated  decision  system  which  establishes  the  framework 
for  its  activities. k 

This  systems  concept  of  planning,  forwarded  by 
Johnson,  Kast,  and  Rosensweig,  considers  the  enter¬ 
prise  as  an  integration  of  numerous  decision-making 
subsystems,  and  that  the  function  of  management  plan¬ 
ning  is  to  design  an  Integrated  system  enhancing  the 
organizational  performance.  This  Involves  (1)  the 
establishment  of  goals,  objectives*  policies, 
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procedures ,  and  organisational  relationships  on  a 
systematic  basis  for  guidance  of  decision -asking  and 
planning  at  various  organisational  levels*  and  (2)  the 
provision  for  the  flow  of  information  to  and  froa 
these  planning  centers.® 

< 

Zn  his  "Perspectives  in  tine  Planning  Process*” 

Wroe  Alderson  cites  three  ways  or  perspectives  of  look¬ 
ing  at  planning,  all  of  which  are  closely  related.*** 

Matching  Meins  and  Krds 

The  first  approach  cited  by  Alderson  is  the  match¬ 
ing  of  beans  and  ends.  To  recognise  the  need  for  plan¬ 
ning  is  to  oonoeoe  chat  there  is  considerable  coaplexity 
either  in  the  means  or  in  the  ends,  or  in  both.  Thus* 
in  contemplating  a  plurality  of  both  means  and  ends, 
planning  is  the  design  of  a  patter  >1  activity  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  achievement  cf  a  set  of  objectives.  Jut  prob¬ 
lems  arise  as  to  the  ways  in  which  plural  objectives  aay 
be  related  to  each  other*  and  parallel  problems  arise 
ae  to  the  classification  and  eanegeueat  of  aeons  to 
achieve  these  ends.** 

Alderson  points  out  that*  within  a  plurality  of 
ends,  a  pair  of  specific  goals  may  be  related  to  one 
another  in  three  different  ways  —  tney  may  be  neutral 
toward  each  other*  cociplonsenCary*  or  conflicting. 

First,  if  the  goals  ore  neutral  toward  each  ocher* 
they  are  related  chiefly  through  their  competitive 
claims  on  the  available  means.  In  this  case*  the  plan¬ 
ner  has  the  relatively  siaple  task  of  allooating  the 
resources  or  effort  to  each  in  the  proportions  relating 
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Co  th«lr  relative  priorities  or  degrees  of  dominance. 
Second,  In  the  event  that  a  pair  of  goals  nay  support 
and  complement  each  other,  the  degree  of  complemen¬ 
tarity  between  the  two  goals  may  be  either  relatively 
moderate  or  so  grear  as  to  make  each  goal  an  essential 
condition  for  the  attainment  of  the  other.  In  this 
case,  the  planner  must  still  make  a  decision  as  to 
which  goal  Is  the  dominant  one.  Third,  two  goals  may 
be  In  direct  conflict  so  that  success  In  one  may  In¬ 
crease  the  risk  of  failure  In  the  other.  In  this  case, 
the  planner  may  have  to  eliminate  one  of  the  goals  or 
create  separate  organizations  to  give  concentrated 
attention  to  each.  2 

The  means  themselves  may  be  classified  In  various 

ways.  First,  they  may  be  classified  by  function.  For 

Instance,  In  the  marketing  function,  the  means  employed 

could  be  classified  by  the  functions  of  transportation, 

advertising,  or  selling  of  goods.  But  a  second  and 

perhaps  more  Important  classification  of  means  would 

be  by  the  factors  affecting  their  manageability.  For 

Instance,  resources  vary  as  to  their  degree  of  scarcity 

or  abundance,  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  divided 

into  smaller  units  or  must  remain  indivisible,  and 

their  fitness  for  broad,  general  use,  or  for  narrow, 

13 

specialized  use. 

Decision-Making  Framework 

Alders  on  describes  a  second  way  of  looking  at  plan¬ 
ning  by  using  a  decision-making  framework.  Planning 
can  be  characterized  as  a  process  of  dealing  with  groups 
of  interdependent  decisions.  The  interrelationship  of 
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decisions  is  fairly  obvious.  The  information  required 
in  making  one  decision  has  a  bearing  on  many  others. 

One  particular  decision  may  set  a  limit  on  answers  to 
other  questions.  And  two  or  aore  decisions  may  form 
a  decision  complex  which  iiust  be  considered  as  a  whole. 
These  decisons  may  be  linked  to  each  other  over  time, 
over  space,  or  among  components  of  an  organizational 
structure.  There  is  also  the  hierarchy  of  decisions 
represented  in  the  distinction  between  strategy  and 
tactics*  ** 

The  key  decisions  which  set  the  basic  pattern  of 
a  plan  are  properly  called  strategic  decisions.  The 
choice  of  a  strategy  embodies  a  core  idea  concerning 
the  relation  of  means  and  ends.  On  the  other  hand, 
tactical  decisions  relate  to  the  detailed  application 
of  effort  in  the  execution  of  the  core  idea.  The  choice 
of  strategy  establishes  the  framework  for  tactical  or 
routine  decisions.  The  test  of  strategy  la  how  well  it 
can  be  implemented  in  other  decision  areas.  And,  since 
these  decisions  constitute  the  substance  of  planning, 
the  test  of  planning  is  how  well  it  deals  with  the  com¬ 
plex  structure  of  means  and  ends  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  an  optimal  result  for  the  organization.1^ 

S.YJS9B  Inpus, g-ftraLQutaiSff 

Alderson  states  that  a  third  way  to  look  at  plan¬ 
ning  is  to  begin  by  looking  at  the  inputs  and  outputs 
of  the  management  system.  The  connection  between  the 
inputs  and  outputs  is  obviously  related  to  that  between 
the  means  and  ends.  The  outputs  are  the  ends  toward 
which  the  operation  is  directed.  The  objectives  of 
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planning  are  to  increase  these  outputs  or  to  improve 
the  ratio  between  the  Inputs  and  outputs.  Means  may 
be  comprehensively  defined  as  the  resources  available 
to  management.  Inputs  represent  the  vise  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  resources  in  a  stated  operating  period, 

The  relation  between  Inputs  and  outputs  is  char¬ 
acteristically  different  according  to  the  length  of 
the  planning  period.  Planning  assignments  are  distin¬ 
guished  as  short-range,  intermediate,  and  long-range, 
but  the  distinction  cannot  be  sharply  drawn  in  terms 
of  the  length  of  time  that  is  Involved.  For  conveni¬ 
ent  reference  ,  however,  short-range  planning  might  be 
taken  to  refer  to  a  period  of  a  year  or  less,  inter¬ 
mediate  planning  from  one  to  five  years,  and  long-range 
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planning  any  period  greater  than  five  years. 

In  short-range  planning,  the  output  which  can  be 

measured  at  the  end  of  the  period  Is  set  off  against 

Inputs  committed  at  the  beginning.  In  planning  for  so 

short  a  span  the  planner  is  usually  given  a  specific 

goal  or  desired  level  of  output  as  his  target.  His  Job 

is  to  utilize  the  resources  available  to  him,  so  as  to 

give  the  highest  probability  of  achieving  tho  specified 

outputs.  The  management  requirements  are  exacting  with 

respect  to  the  detailed  programming  of  activities,  but 

usually  Involving  no  change  in  the  basic  strategy  or 
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structure  of  the  operation. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  is  long-range  planning,  in 
which  the  planner  visualizes  the  relation  between  inputs 
and  outputs  in  quite  a  different  way.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
puts  will  almost  certainly  be  capital  Inputs,  and,  in 
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fact,  long-range  planning  often  starts  with  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  capital  requirements,  Planning  which  looks  so 
far  ahead  is  concerned,  primarily,  with  fundamental  de¬ 
cisions,  Witr  respect  to  long-range  planning  assign¬ 
ments,  the  planner  can  seldom  hope  to  start  with  sharply 
defined  objectives.  The  function  of  such  planning  is  to 
clarify  objectives  as  mush  as  to  detail  the  strategies 
and  programs  for  achieving  them.  The  planner  does  not 
attempt  to  determine  a  pattern  of  action  for  the  distant 
future  but  to  keep  the  possibilities  open  and  to  preserve 
the  power  to  act  as  the  need  for  action  approaches.  The 
planner  uses  forecasts  or  predictions  of  the  future  to 
construct  a  vision  of  developing  needs  and  possibilities. 

This  practice  of  peering  into  the  future  provides  a  frame- 
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work  for  rational  decision-making  today. 

Planning  of  the  intermediate  range  of  from  one  to 
five  years  is  in  some  respects  a  blend  of  short-range 
and  long-range  planning  and  in  other  respects  is  the 
prototype  of  planning,  with  the  other  two  being  the 
limiting  cases.  Again,  the  real  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  characteristic  relationship  of  means  and  ends, 

It  couples  an  open  mind  as  to  the  exact  formulation  of 
objectives  with  a  fairly  precise  detailing  of  the  program 
to  reach  these  objectives.  The  period  is  long  enough  to 
realize  desired  outputs  at  the  end  of  successive  fiscal 
years.  Correspondingly,  there  is  a  range  of  discretion 
as  to  whether  inputs  should  be  increased  or  decreased  as 
the  period  proceeds  or  as  objectives  are  gradually  modi¬ 
fied,  The  period  is  short  enough  to  predict  with  some 
confidence  the  principal  contours  of  the  environment  in 
which  decisions  will  take  place. ^ 
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Bs£ini£ififlL2l  t  Elan 


So  much  for  Che  approaches  used  to  describe  Che 
planning  funccion.  Ic  might  be  noced  chac  che  approach* 
es  ciced  by  Wroe  Alderson  embody  many  of  Che  faccors 
discussed  in  Che  systems/decislon-making  approach  of 
Johnson,  KaaC,  and  Rosenswelg,  Alderson  has  provided, 
however,  a  much  broader  and  mulciple -faced  view  of  Che 
funccion  of  planning. 

Accencion  will  now  be  turned  Co  Che  produce  of  Che 
planning  process  --Che  plan  itself.  A  plan  may  be  aim- 
ply  defined  as  a  predecermlned  course  of  action.  This 
definition  indicates  that  a  plan  has  three  basic  char¬ 
acteristics.  First,  it  must  Involve  che  future. 

Second,  it  must  Involve  action.  Third,  there  is  an 
element  of  personal  or  organizational  Identification  or 
cauaationi  that  is,  the  future  course  of  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  planner  or  someone  designated  by  or  for 
him  within  the  organization.  Thus,  futurity,  action, 

and  personal  or  organizational  causation  are  the  neces- 
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s ary  elements  in  every  plan, 

A  more  comprehensive  definition  of  a  plan  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  Richards  and  Greenlaw,  who  state  that  a  plan 
is  "any  information  output  from  a  substantive  decision 
transformation  which  either  specifies  or  guides  the 
taking  of  future  actions  by  its  members  geared  toward 
overcoming  existing  or  anticipated  problems. Four 
observations  are  made  concerning  this  definition.  First, 
the  term  "information  output”  views  plans  as  messages  or 
communications  transmitted  by  the  planners  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization.  Second,  the  phrase  "either 
specifies  or  guides”  recognizes  thst  not  all  organize  - 
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clonal  plans  explicitly  prescribe  courses  of  action. 

That  is i  some  plans  assume  the  form  of  overall  objec¬ 
tives,  while  others  serve  both  as  subobjectives  and 
means  toward  accomplishing  overall  ends  or  goals. 

Third,  the  term  "future"  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
time  interval  between  the  statement  of  a  plan  and  the 
subsequent  actions  to  be  taken*  Depending  on  the 
purpose  of  the  plan,  the  time  Interval  will  vary  from 
almost  immediate  action  to  activities  to  be  undertaken 
years  in  the  future.  Finally,  the  term  "anticipated 
problems"  indicates  that  the  action  specified  in  any 

plan  may  or  may  not  take  place,  depending  upon  whether 
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the  anticipated  problems  become  a  reality  or  not. 

Several  characteristics  of  a  plan  are  described 
by  R.  C.  Davis,  A  plan  Involves  futurity  in  that  it 
usually  specifies  a  time  relationship  for  specified 
actions.  A  good  plan  must  also  be  objective,  logically 
sound,  flexible  but  stable,  comprehensive  yet  clear  and 
simple,  A  plan  must  be  based  upon  objectives.  It  must 
be  factual,  logical,  and  realistio  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  of  the  mission  and  its  various  undertakings. 
It  must  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  smoothly  and  quick¬ 
ly  to  changing  requirements,  yet  be  stable  enough  that 
it  will  not  have  to  be  abandoned  or  subjected  to  funda¬ 
mental  modifications.  It  should  be  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  to  adequately  cover  all  required  action,  yet 
not  specify  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  action  in 
such  detail  as  to  be  unduly  restrictive.  Obviously,  it 
should  be  unambiguous  and  simple  enough  to  be  understood 
by  those  who  must  use  lt.^ 
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Hierarchy  i  Futurity.  and  Specificity 


Although  touched  upon  somewhat  In  the  preceding 
discussions,  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between 
the  level  or  hierarchy  of  planning*  the  futurity  or  tlae 
Interval  between  the  statement  of  the  plan  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  contemplated  or  prescribed  by  it*  and  the  degree 
of  specificity  of  the  plan  itself* 

The  hierarchy  of  plans  is  described  by  Johnson* 

Kaat,  and  Rosensweig,  essentially  as  follows.  Broad 
plans  are  established  In  the  fora  of  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  at  a  higher  organizational  level.  The  top- 
managemeit  planning  function,  under  systems  concepts* 
is  really  one  of  systems  design  and  should  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  overall  goals  of  the  organization  and  to 
the  Integration  of  the  operation  of  the  subsystems  toward 
those  goals.  These  broad  goals  and  objectives  are  then 
translated  into  more  detailed  and  specific  plans*  which 
arc  further  translated  throughout  the  organization  to 
even  more  detailed  and  more  specific  plans.  In  effect* 
the  planning  process  is  one  of  spreading  out  the  planning 
functions  throughout  the  entire  organizational  system. 

The  abstract  nature  of  the  highest-level  goals  and  their 
value -oriented  determination  makes  it  vitally  necessary 
for  the  managerial  planning  function  to  translate  these 
broad  goals  into  more  tangible  operating  objectives. 

Thus*  a  systematic  planning  hierarchy  is  absolutely 

necessary  to  Insure  that  effective  future  action  is  un- 
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dertaken  to  achieve  desired  goals.  ( 

As  R.  C.  Davis  emphasizes*  planning  always  involves 
futurity.  A  time  relationship  for  specified  actions  is 
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normally  expressed  in  quantitative  rather  than  chrono¬ 
logical  tines.  At  the  higher  management  level,  where 
plans  are  concerned  with  organisational  goals  and 
objectives,  planning  frequently  Involves  a  time  span 
covering  years.  But  as  we  go  down  the  hierarchical 
structure,  the  required  degree  of  futurity  In  planning 

decreases  until,  at  the  operative  level  of  the  organl- 
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zatlon,  the  time  span  may  be  nil, 

Richards  and  Greenlaw  point  out  that  there  la  a 
decision  problem  associated  with  determination  of  the 
time  Interval  between  planning  and  action  --a  problem 
which  Is,  Incidentally,  faced  by  planners  at  any  organ¬ 
izational  level.  The  problem  is  simply  that  If  the 
Interval  between  planning  and  action  Is  either  too 
short  or  too  long,  the  particular  objectives  for  that 
level  of  organization  may  not  be  fully  met.  Failure 
to  plan  far  enough  in  advance  may  result  in  insuffici¬ 
ent  lead  time  for  the  desired  actions  to  be  taken  or 
it  may  incur  additional  costs  --  either  monetary  or 
psycho-physiological.  On  the  other  hand,  planning  too 
far  in  advance  may  also  incur  additional  planning 
costs,  because  the  plans  may  have  to  be  revised  as  a 

result  of  the  increased  probability  that  circumstances 
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will  have  changed  over  the  longer  tine  interval. 

Aldersor.  described  the  planning  relationships  in 
terms  of  the  concern  and  responsibilities  of  planners 
at  various  organizational  levels.  Long-range  planning 
is,  primarily,  the  responsibility  of  top  management, 
assisted  by  the  planning  staff  of  the  organization. 

It  is  concerned  with  orientation  to  change  and  con  tern  - 
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plates  a  future  that  la  open  to  isany  possibilities, 
and  It  leads  toward  some  conclusions  as  to  structure 
or  shape  of  things  to  come.  Intermediate  planning 
Is.  primarily,  the  responsibility  of  the  planning 
staff.  It  Is  concerned  with  strategy,  taking  struc¬ 
ture  as  largely  determined  and  making  some  Judgments 
about  the  quantities  of  Inputs  and  outputs  within  this 
framework.  Short-range  planning  Involves  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  on  the  part  of  those  managers  who  are  close 
to  the  line  operation  of  the  organization.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  line  executives,  assisted  by  the 
planning  staff.  It  Is  concerned  with  current  programs, 
taking  both  the  structure  and  quantity  of  Inputs  and 
outputs  as  fixed.  The  short-range  planner  merely  speci¬ 
fies  the  application  of  the  budgeted  Input  to  minimize 
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lost  motion  In  achieving  the  target  output. 

These  relationships  between  futurity,  hierarchy, 
and  specificity  are  Illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  of  the  three  dimensions  of  planning  (Figure  2). 
The  level  of  hierarchy  Is  represented  by  the  vertical 
axis,  the  futurity  of  planning  by  the  horizontal  axis, 
and  the  specificity  of  plans  by  the  diagonal  plot  be¬ 
tween  these  axes.  Thus,  planning  activities  and 
responsibilities  range  from  the  highest  to  lowest  levels 
of  the  organization!  planning  Intervals  range  from  con¬ 
cern  with  Immediate  actions  to  consideration  of  future 
contingencies  i  and  the  plans  themselves  may  range  from 
the  highly  specific  to  the  broadly  general  In  nature, 
depending  upon  the  level  of  hierarchy  and  the  degree  of 
futurity  Involved. 
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FUTURITY 


Figure  2 

The  Relationships  Between 
Futurity,  Hierarchy,  and  Specificity 


Perhaps  an  even  better  way  of  viewing  these  rela¬ 
tionships  is  shown  in  the  next  diagram  (Figure  3)« 
which  uses  an  indifference  curve  approach  to  express 
or  illustrate  the  dimensions  of  the  planning  process. 
This  representation  has  certain  advantages  over  the 
previous  figure  in  that  it  shows  that  the  higher  lev¬ 
els  of  organisation  are  normally  concerned  with  long- 
range  planning  of  a  general  nature  but  that  they  can 
also  be  involved  in  developing  short-range,  detailed 
plans.  On  the  other  iia.no ,  as  o no  noves  down  the  org¬ 
anisational  hierarchy,  the  planning  emphasis  shifts 
nore  and  wore  toward  shorter -range,  specific  plans 
and  less  and  less  on  long-range,  general  plana.  The 
diagram  shows  that  lower  echelons  of  the  organisation 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  involved  planning  of  a  gener¬ 
al  nature.  Indeed,  at  the  operating  level,  no  natter 
what  may  be  the  interval  between  the  planning  and  the 
contemplated  actions,  management  is  always  concerned 
with  specific,  detailed  planning  of  a  procedural 
rather  than  policy  nature, 

,9a, 

According  to  Johnson,  least,  and  Rosenswelg,  plana 
isay  be  divided  into  three  broad  groups  i  (1)  plana  for 
goals  ana  objectives,  (2)  plans  for  non-re pecltive 
action,  and  (3)  plans  for  repetitive  action.  Within 
each  of  these  broad  groupings  are  a  wide  variety  of 
plans,  ranging  from  the  broadest  type  of  long-range 
goals  and  objectives  covering  the  operation  of  the 
entire  organization  down  to  the  detailed  planning  for 
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The  Dimensions  of  Planning 
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the  short-range  activities  of  every  individual  within 

29 

the  organisation. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

The  establishing  of  goals  and  objectives  was 
previously  oiscussed  in  relation  to  the  hierarchy  of 
planning.  Basically,  goals  are  plans  expressed  as 
results  to  be  achieved.  Used  in  this  sense,  goals  in¬ 
clude  objectives,  purposes,  missions,  standards,  dead¬ 
lines,  targets,  and  quotas.  Long-range,  higher-level, 
strategic  organizational  goals  are  translated  by  plans 
intc  more  specific,  shorter-range,  tactical  objectives 
for  tlw  lower  organizational  levels 

Non-Repetitlve  Actions 

Plane  for  non-repet itive  actions,  often  called 
sin£lo-ose  plana,  are  designed  to  deal  with  unique 
problems  not  normally  encountered  in  the  routine 
operations  of  the  organization.  They  set  forth  a 
particular  course  of  action  to  fit  a  specific  situa¬ 
tion  and  may  be  obsolete  when  the  goal  is  reached. 

There  is  a  hierarchy  of  single -use  plans  ranging 
from  (1)  major  programs,  (2)  projects,  (3)  special 
programs,  to  (4)  detailed  plans.  There  are  innumer¬ 
able  examples  of  planning  complex  programs,  such  as 
the  design,  development,  &nu  production  of  a  new  space 
aye  ten.,  Rapidly  advancing  technology  demands  long- 
range  planning  of  large-scale  programs.  The  success 
of  a  major  program  depends  upon  the  establishment  of 
core  detailed  single-use  plans,  such  as  special  pro¬ 
grams  and  detailed  plans.  These  single-use  plans  all 
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should  be  integrated  into  an  overall  system  or  hier- 
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archy  of  planning. 

RtPftltlVtt  Acttffll 

Plana  for  repetitive  action,  often  oalled  stand¬ 
ing  plane*  include  policies.  (Standard  methods.  and 
standard  operating  procedures  designed  to  cover  the 
variety  of  repetitive  situations  which  the  organisa¬ 
tion  frequently  faces.  Plana  for  repetitive  action 
become  the  habit  pattern  of  the  organisation.3* 

Although  the  nonograph  on  policy-making  in  this 
series  of  papers  cites  R.  C.  Davis  in  stating  that  a 
policy  is  not  a  plan,  nevertheless,  in  the  very 
broadest  sense,  a  policy  is  a  plan  of  action  that 
guides  the  numbers  of  the  organisation  in  the  conduct 
of  its  operation.  Policies  generally  set  broad  prem¬ 
ises  and  limitations  within  which  further  planning 
activities  take  place.33 

Methods  and  procedures  are  what  one  generally 
thinks  of  when  one  thinks  of  standing  plans.  They  are 
geared  toward  providing  responses  to  repetitive, 
routine  situations.  There  are  several  advantages 
gained  from  the  uee  of  standing  plans.  First,  they 
relieve  the  manager  from  routine  decision-making,  by 
providing  him  with  pre-programmed  decision  rules  that 
may  be  applied  whenever  they  are  required.  Second, 
they  provide  an  important  vehicle  for  delegating  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  lower  organisational  levels. 

Third,  they  create  uniformity  of  operations  throughout 
the  organization,  a  similarity  of  action  in  meeting 


certain  similar  situations.  Fourth,  they  provide  for 
rcore  equitable  treatment  of  both  the  organizational 
members  and  the  organization's  clients,  by  assuring 
them  of  the  uniformity  of  decision  rules.  And  final¬ 
ly,  they  provide  a  vehicle  by  which  the  influence  of 

higher  managers  may  be  extended  down  through  all 
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organizational  levels, 

Despite  the  advantages  of  standing  plans,  some 

disadvantages  or  problems  are  associated  with  their 

use.  Standing  plans  are  of  no  use  when  the  situation 

changes  so  abruptly  that  the  plan  does  not  fit  the 

new  situation.  They  may  not  permit  the  organizational 

members  sufficient  flexibility  in  their  responses  to 

decision  problems.  They  may  continue  to  be  used  after 

the  conditions  which  led  to  their  establishment  no 

longer  exist.  Ar.d  they  may  bo  no  dotal  led  as  to 

stifle  initiative,  lead  to  monotony,  foster  boredom, 

and  thwart  the  higher-level  psychological  needs  of  the 
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raemoers  of  the  organization. 

The  Flanr.tr.ft  Process 

Attention  is  now  focused  on  what  is  often  called 
the  planning  process  by  which  plana  are  developed. 

The  steps  in  the  process  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  discussed  in  the  raonogrcph  on  the  decision-making 
process  --which  should  not  be  too  surprising  since 
aecrsicn-making  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  plan¬ 
ning. 

The  first  step  in  the  planning  process  is  estab¬ 
lishing  or  identifying  objectives.  This  step  nay 
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require  &  planning  process  in  itself ,  especially  at 
the  top  level  of  the  planning  hierarchy  where  manAge- 
naent  is  concerned  with  long-range,  strategic  objec¬ 
tives  for  the  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
lower  levels  within  the  organization,  the  objectives 
may  be  merely  derived  from  the  given  higher-level  ob¬ 
jectives  or  policy  guidelines.  Nevertheless,  an 
objective  is  required  in  all  plans  at  all  hierarchical 
levels. ^ 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  establish 
planning  premises.  These  may  be  derived  from  either 
physical  facts  and  policies  or  they  may  be  oased  upon 
assumptions  about  the  future;  i.e.,  forecasts  or  pre¬ 
dictions.  Two  examples  of  hew  the  results  from  plan¬ 
ning  may  vary  with  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  or 
planning  premises  are  those  of  Sears  Roe ouch  and  of 
Montgomery  Ward  in  planning  for  post-war  operations 
following  the  Second  World  War,  Montgomery  Ward's 
Avery  planned  the  company's  operations  after  the  war 
on  the  premise  chat  there  would  be  a  postwar  depression. 
Ward's  is  only  now  beginning  to  recover  from  the  almost 
disastrous  effects  of  a  faulty  assumption  which  limited 
the  company's  rate  of  expansion.  In  contrast,  Sears 
Roebucx  extensively  expanded  its  retail  outlets  in  the 
postwar  period.  Sears'  actions  tore  basea  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  by  Wood  that  there  would  be  a  major  population 
movement  to  urban  areas,  coupled  with  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  use  of  cars  when  the  war  was  over.  Wood  is 
alleged  to  have  arrived  at  this  premise  by  thumbing 
through  the  statistical  abstracts  published  by  the 
government  and  noting  the  trends  reported  therein. 
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The  translation  of  his  idea  into  a  planning  premise 
would  seem  to  be  a  key  factor  accounting  for  Sears' 
outstanding  growth  success.  One  other  example  of  the 
Importance  of  planning  premises  might  be  the  military 
planning  which  structured  our  forces  for  massive  re¬ 
taliation,  based  on  the  premise  that  our  superior 

nuclear  weapons  capability  would  provide  full  deter- 
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ence  to  aggression. 

The  third  step  in  the  planning  process  is  the 
search  for  and  the  examination  of  alternative 
courses  of  action.  The  only  points  to  be  made  re¬ 
garding  thin  step  in  the  planning  process  are  that 
the  planner  should  proceed  with  an  open,  creative 
mind  and  that  all  plans  involve  a  decision  choice  be¬ 
tween  alternatives.  The  fourth  step  in  the  process 
is  the  evaluation  of  alternatives,  weighing  the  fac¬ 
tors  relating  to  each.  The  fifth  step  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  course  of  action  deemed  most  feasible  or 
appropriate  --  the  point  of  decision-making  itself. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  these  steps  are  all  quite 
similar  to  those  discussed  for  the  decision-making 
process,  so  there  is  little  need  for  further  elabora¬ 
tion.  The  final  step  in  the  planning  process  is  the 

formulation  of  any  necessary  derivative  plans  for 
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subordinate  echelons  of  the  organization. 

The  requirement  for  derivative  plans  is  quite 
obvious,  since  planned  actions  must  be  undertaken  by 
the  operating  elements  of  the  organization.  The 
higher  the  level  of  planning,  then  the  greater  the 
need  for  derivative  plans  that  will  translate  the 
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planning  into  action.  Leas  obvious,  however,  is  that 
derivative  plans  may  be  parallel  in  nature.  Although 
it  is  true  that  what  is  planned  in  one  functional 
area  of  the  organization  will  have  a  determining  in* 
pact  on  other  areas,  planning  in  all  affected  areas 
should  proceed  in  parallel  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
is  possible  in  order  to  save  time.  The  latter  re¬ 
quirement  is  essentially  the  sane  as  the  "concurrency 
concept"  developed  by  our  military  R&D  planners  to 

cut  che  lead  t^mes  for  development  and  deployment  of 
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our  weapons  and  aerospace  systems. 

The  Planning  Cycle 

Some  authorities  prefer  to  describe  the  planning 
process  in  cemj  of  a  planning  cycle  that  takas  into 
consideration  the  time  interval  factor  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  First,  the  objective  is  established  or  stated. 
Second,  the  actions  are  planned --who  is  to  perform 
che  action,  how  and  where  it  will  be  performed,  and 
with  what  resources.  Third,  the  actions  are  scheduled 
in  quantitative.,  sore  tines  chronological,  time  se¬ 
quences,  depending  on  the  hierarchical  level  of  the 
plan.  Fourth,  the  planned  actions  are  evaluated  and 
measured,  either  by  logical  analysis,  simulation,  or 
actual  dry  runs  or  pilot  projects.  Next,  the  plan  is 
corrected,  as  may  be  required,  with  feedback  to  chang¬ 
ing  and  revising  either  the  objectives,  the  plan,  the 
schedule,  or  all  three,  as  the  case  may  dictate. 

Next,  if  correction  is  Indicated  and  after  the  adjust¬ 
ment  is  made,  the  plan  may  either  be  re-evaluated  and 
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re -Measured t  or  it  a&y  be  implemented*  depending  upon 

the  degree  of  confidence  the  planner  has  In  the  ad- 
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Justments  chat  were  made. 


Ever  Increasing  use  Is  being  aade  of  programming- 
a  particular  type  of  planning- -within  the  military 
services*  the  research  and  development  activities*  and 
many  other  business  organizations.  Many  organiza¬ 
tional  actions  are  not  routine.  They  are  distinctive* 
or  special  in  at  least  some  respects*  and  their  timing 
for  implementation  calls  for  specific  focus  and  de¬ 
tailed  attention.  For  such  activities*  whether  they 
relate  to  the  opening  of  a  new  branch  office  or  the 
planning  of  in  interplanetary  spact  venture*  a  program 
is  needed.  A  program  is  simply  a  detailed*  time- 
scheduled*  single-use  plan.  Xt  lays  out  the  principal 
steps  for  accomplishing  the  mission*  and  it  sets  an 
approximate  time  for  eaeh  step  or  action  to  be  accom¬ 
plished*  The  program  also  indicates  who  .should  take 

each  step  and  what  resources  are  at  his  command  and 
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disposal. 

Many  programming  problems  can  be  solved  by  follow 
ing  six  basic  steps,  although  variations  will  be  aade 
to  meet  Individual  situations.  The  basic  stages  In 
programming  are  toi  (1)  divide  Into  steps  the  activi¬ 
ties  necessary  to  achieve  the  objective*  (2)  note  the 
relations  between  each  of  the  steps*  especially  any 
necessary  sequences  *  (3)  decide  who  Is  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  doing  each  step*  (4)  determine  the  resources 
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tnat  vaili  be  needed  for  each  step,  (5)  estimate  the 

time  required  for  eacn  seep,  and  (6)  assign  definite 
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dates  for  each  part. 

These  steps  are  quite  similar  to  those  involved 
in  setting  up  a  PERT  (Program  Evaluation  and  Report¬ 
ing  Technique)  netw,  rk.  Although  PERT  is  a  special 
technique  primarily  used  to  schedule  ana  control 
highly  complex  programs,  one  of  tne  important  bene¬ 
fits  gained  from  its  use  is  the  fact  that  is  focuses 
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attention  on  the  oe tailed  planning  for  a  program. 

The  scops  just  listed  are  basically  representa¬ 
tive  of  static  programming  which  assumes  that  (1)  the 
actlon3  necessary  to  achieve  an  objective  are  subject 
to  direction  and  manipulation  by  management ,  and 
(2)  management  can  forecast  ths  time  factors  -- both 
availability  and  elapsec  time  -••  and  the  resources  re¬ 
quired  with  considerable  accuracy.  However,  neither 
of  these  assumptions  may  be  valid  in  many  cases  -- 
where  actions,  timing,  ana  reoources  are  uncertain  or 
outside  the  control  of  management  or  are  influenced 
by  extraneous  variables.  In  this  event,  instead  of 
an  inflexible  blueprint,  the  program  should  be  an 
evolving  pattern  of  action --a  dynamic  program  in 
which  feedback  data  is  used  as  the  work  progresses  in 
order  to  adjust  cLs  program  .’hen  necessary  to  deal 
with  unpredictable  and  uncontrollable  conditions. 

Dynamic  programming,  then,  includes  both  the  process- 
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es  of  planning  and  of  controlling. 
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Long-Range  Planning 

Long-range  planning,  like  programing,  la  re¬ 
ceiving  Increasing  emphasis  within  both  government 
and  industry.  In  fact,  long-range  planning  is  becom¬ 
ing  an  extremely  vital  function  in  ill  types  of  organ¬ 
izations  faced  with  the  dynamic  forces  working  within 
our  society. 

There  is  no  precise  meaning  for  the  term  "long- 
range  planning,"  but  three  concepts  may  be  helpful  in 
giving  it  meaning.  First,  as  was  previously  discussed, 
long-range  planning  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  the  basic  strategy  of  an  organization,  the 
planning  that  is  a  necessary  requisite  to  strategic 
decision-making,  the  process  of  setting  organizational 
goals  and  objectives.  However,  long-range  planning 
may  also  be  looked  upon  either  as  thinking  of  long-run 
results  of  current  decisions,  or  as  developing  an 
integrated  long-range  program  for  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  former  concept  is  one  of  "tomorrow's  results 

of  today's  actions,"  while  the  latter  is  "today's 
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actions  to  prepare  for  tomorrow's  results," 

In  looking  first  at  the  former  concept,  we  know 
that  during  the  course  of  a  year,  managers  make  deci¬ 
sions  taking  many  actions  that  will  have  a  direct 
effect  cm  the  health  of  the  organization  in  future 
years.  These  decisions  should  be  analyzed  by  extrapo¬ 
lating  their  Impact  into  the  future.  For  Instance, 
a  decision  by  a  railroad  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  a 
thousand  frieght  cars  will  affect  its  income  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  future  Impact  of  this 
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present  decision  should  be  closely  analyzed.  Instead 
of  basing  actions  on  the  assumption  that  present  condi¬ 
tions  will  continue,  managers  should  try  to  read  the 
future,  challenge  the  status  quo,  and  apply  imagination 
in  appraising  the  likely  value  of  an  action  in  years  to 
come.  The  latter  concept  is  the  one  most  generally 

thought  of  as  long-range  planning  --planning  today's 
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actions  to  prepare  for  tomorrow's  results* 

The  long-range  planning  concept  involves  developing 
a  master  program  for  the  entire  organization  in  order  to 
achieve  long-range  objectives.  This  concept  presupposes 
that  long-range  planning  has  already  been  employed  to 
establish  the  long-range  objectives.  After  the  goals  are 
set,  the  actions  necessary  to  achieve  them  are  laid  out 
for  each  part  or  aspect  of  the  organization.  Typically, 
the  progress  to  made  in  each  part  of  the  total  program 
is  specified  for  annual  Intervals  ranging  anywhere  from 
5  to  even  50  years.  For  example,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  employs  a  15  year  plani  and  Crown  Zeller back,  a 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturer,  must  plan  ahead  for  50  years, 

the  normal  period  for  a  seedling  to  grow  into  a  tree 
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ready  to  provide  timber  for  the  market. 

Another  example  of  long-range  planning  is  that  of 
Bell  Telephone  Systems.  In  1910,  the  company  initiated 
studies  that,  given  the  projected  growth  rate  of  the 
company,  found  the  number  of  switchboard  operators  needed 
to  handle  the  forecasted  demand  for  telephone  services 
would  likely  exceed  the  available  labor  supply.  Thus  the 
decision  was  made  to  switch  over  to  the  use  of  dial  tele¬ 
phones  instead  operator-processed  calls --a  decision 
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involving  considerable  costs  for  Implementation  at  a  time 

period  when  such  action  was  not  then  required  to  handle 

the  existing  demand.  However,  the  decision  subsequently 

proved  to  be  wise  since  it  is  estimated  that  by  1954,  had 

Bell  continued  under  the  old  system,  over  one  and  a  half 

million  telephone  operators  would  have  been  needed  to 
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handle  the  demand  for  services. 

One  more  detailed  illustration  of  long-range  plannii  g 
can  be  found  in  the  planning  procedures  of  electric  utili¬ 
ty  companies,  described  by  Newman,  Summer,  and  Warren, 
Long-term  projections  of  the  demand  for  electricity  are 
made  for  15  to  20  years  in  advance.  These  projections  are 
later  revised  and  broken  down  by  geographic  areas  for  a 
ten-year  advance  period i  at  that  time  sites  are  purchased 
for  generating  plants  and  for  transmission  lines.  Five 
years  in  advance  of  the  anticipated  need  for  service,  esti¬ 
mates  of  capital  requirements  are  prepared  and  tentative 
financial  plans  are  laid.  Two  years  later  a  formal  con¬ 
struction  budget  based  on  engineering  studies  is  prepared. 
Actual  orders  for  equipment  and  construction  are  issued  as 
late  as  possible  but  still  in  time  to  have  service  avail¬ 
able  when  it  is  needed.  At  any  of  these  stages,  adjustment 

is  likely  in  anticipated  dates,  volume,  technology,  or 
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other  aspects  of  the  program. 

Generally,  then,  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
master  plan  or  program  are  (1)  that  it  is  comprehensive  in 
that  it  encompasses  the  entire  organization  and  all  Its 
elements  in  the  plan,  (2)  that  it  is  Integrated  into  a 
balanced  and  synchronized  program  for  the  entire  operation, 
(3)  that  it  is  sequential  In  that  It  uses  milestones  for 
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feedback  purposes,  (4)  chat  it  is  continually  reviewed 
and  updated,  usually  annually,  and  (.5)  that  it  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  short-range  plans  designed  to  implement  the 

50 

phasing  of  actions  required  by  the  long-rangf  >lan. 
Concluding  Renarks 

In  this  monograph  the  process  of  planning  lias  been 
discussed  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  management  system 
in  which  all  the  elements  are  intricately  related  with 
each  other.  The  management  system  has  been  viewed  in 
terms  of  a  three-dimensional  model  in  which  one  dimen¬ 
sion  consists  of  the  functions  of  establishing  objectives, 
formulating  policies,  and  making  decisions!  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  dimension  being  comprised  of  the  traditional  manage¬ 
ment  processes  of  planning,  organising,  directing,  and 
controlling!  and  with  the  third  dimension  representing 
the  bonds  of  communication  tying  together  all  the  other 
elements  of  the  management  system. 

Although  the  process  of  planning  is  very  closely 
related  to  the  process  of  controlling,  in  that  planning 
looks  to  the  future  and  controlling  checks  the  past, 
planning  is  also  an  Integral  part  of  all  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  management  system.  Objectives,  policies, 
and  decisions  must  be  planned.  Planning  is  necessary  to 
achieve  effective  communications.  And,  planning  is 
absolutely  essential  in  organizing  the  elements,  direct¬ 
ing  the  actions,  and  controlling  the  activities  of  any 
organization. 
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